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S YOU EXPECT your members to live to your local by-laws, the motions 
made and carried in the meetings of your union, so also the Inter- 


national expects you to live to the laws made by the convention which 
governs the International Organization. 


Y VF 


OOK OVER the multitudes of unorganized workers whose wages have 
been slashed since the depression. What do you think would have 
happened to your wages were it not for your organization? 


bs ia 


HE FAIR WEATHER birds who are always smiling when the sun 
shines are the fellows who are now doing all of the knocking about 
industrial conditions and about not working continuously and finding fault 


with the officers. 
7 T Ft 


ON’T BECOME discouraged no matter what happens, because if we 
have our health it is half the battle, and rest assured two or three 
years from now we will be back again climbing upwards. Conditions are 
bound to improve because our country is overflowing with all the things 
necessary for life. 


TTT 


HE DAY of each one fighting for himself is a thing of the past. If we 

have any hope at all of continuing the benefits we have obtained for 
our membership, we must stick together more closely and fight with more 
determination than we ever did before. 

As soon as wages are thoroughly deflated by the bankers and large 
corporations, they will once more proceed to pay substantial dividends on 
the common stock to the stockholders, who, in many instances, received 
a majority of the stock they hold in the form of stock dividends, or, in the 
first place, bought it for practically nothing. 


TTT 


ATCH THE BANKS where the moneys of your locals are deposited 

and see that they are safe. The bank in which you have your money 
deposited issues a statement as to its financial standing. Any honest busi- 
ness man will analyze this statement and explain it to you if you do not 
thoroughly understand it. The Editor of this Magazine would be glad to 
do so were it not for the fact that it would involve too much work and 
take up too much time, and besides, the distance between the locals and 
the International is too great. 
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Fifty Years of Labor Progress 


By the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 


Editor’s Note: The following is the 
introduction by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to the council’s report to the 1931 con- 
vention of the Federation at Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 


Our report for this year features an 
account of the Federation’s steward- 
ship after 50 years of service. 

The purpose for which the Federa- 
tion was organized was to co-ordinate 
the policy making of trade unions and 
to promote the organization of work- 
ers in trade unions, in order that those 
human beings employed in the produe- 
tion processes of industry, commerce, 
and services might be in a position to 
have opportunities for better living. 

The purpose and activities of the 
Federation affect directly the lives 
and opportunities of over 2,500,000 
wage earners and their dependents 
and indirectly progress for 29,500,000 
of the citizens of our nation. 

This large group of citizens even 
when not identified with the organized 
labor movement, very largely follows 
the leadership of the Federation in 
work problems, and in emergencies 
looks to us for counsel. 

Our record for 50 years shows that 
we have made progress in our efforts 
to secure recognition of wage earners’ 
rights and in incorporating into pub- 
lic policy principles leading toward ae- 
ceptance of workers’ right to an op- 
portunity to work. 
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We are in the formative period of a 
new age in which associated activity 
is the essential method of our various 
undertakings. In the preceding pe- 
riod when our primary need was to 
conquer the resources of our conti- 
nent, property claims had a priority 
accorded by social sanction; in this 
period we are to define the rights and 
equities of the producers and to ad- 
vance co-ordinated claims with priori- 
ties to none. 

The spirit of co-ordinated activity is 
co-ordination—progress with the co- 
operation of all groups instead of 
progress against or at the expense of 
one or more groups; co-operation in 
economies and management instead of 
price-cutting and disorganization of 
the market; co-ordinated efforts of all 
groups instead of specially privileged 
groups. 

In our report on unemployment and 
the program we outline for dealing 
with it, we have been guided by basic 
principles that should underlie bal- 
anced progress. 

We have further shown that these 
same principles underlie international 
relations. 

The method of approaching all these 
various areas of relationships is the 
same—voluntary organization to con- 
serve the value of individual initiative 
and to develop ordered control for 
groups and associations of groups, and 
to provide them with the necessary 
economic and political tools and op- 
portunities. 

We believe constructive progress 
can be made by facing the momentous 
problems before our nation with un- 
derstanding of the changes taking 
place, guided by principles and not by 
formulas. 

The central problem is how to pro- 
duce goods adequate to supply the 
needs of all and distribute the income 
from production equitably among all 
engaged in its production, so that all 
shall have the use of the products of 
industries as the means for a good life 
in accordance with steadily progress- 
ing standards.—News Letter. 


Work for Idle or Jobless Insur- 
ance, A. F. of L. Executive 
Council Says 


Vancouver, B. C.—Unless the own- 
ers and managers of industry provide 
work for the jobless, unemployment 
insurance will be inevitable. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its annual 
report to the convention. 

“While it is the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council,” the report says, 
“that compulsory unemployment in- 
surance legislation such as is now in 
effect in Great Britain and Germany 
would be unsuited to our economic and 
political requirements here and unsat- 
isfactory to American working men 
and women, we recognize the fact 
that the owners and managers of in- 
dustry through their failure to pro- 
vide work for the working people of 
the nation who are able and willing to 
work have contributed much toward 
the creation of an increasing public 
opinion in favor of the enactment of 
unemployment insurance legislation. 

“It is the opinion of the Executive 
Council that the owners and managers 
of industry will be largely responsible 
for the enactment of unemployment 
insurance legislation in the event pub- 
lic opinion becomes so crystallized as 
to demand unemployment relief 
through the enactment of compulsory 
unemployment insurance laws. 

“The Executive Council is directing 
its efforts toward the creation and en- 
largement of work opportunities. It 
believes that the owners and manage- 
ment of industry can plan and adjust 
the working time and their work poli- 
cies so that all working men and 
women may be accorded an equitable 
share of all work available. 

“Through the application of the 
five-day work week and the shorter 
work day the slack of unemployment 
could be overcome. As a result work 
security would become an assured 
fact. 
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“The six million or more working 
men and women in the United States 
who are unemployed could be absorbed 
into industry, secure in their oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, if the shorter 
work-week and the shorter work-day 
had both been put into effect by the 
owners and managers of industry 
when this period of unemployment 
came upon us. 

“During all the extended period of 
unemployment which has so seriously 
affected the social and economic well 
being of the people of the United 
States, the owners and managers of 
industry have failed to offer either a 
plan or a remedy for the evil of unem- 
ployment. 

“No collective action of any kind 
has been taken and no response has 
been made to the appeals of Labor to 
accord to the working people of the 
nation an equal opportunity to share 
in the work available by the employ- 
ers or management of industry. 

“The ruthless discharge of millions 
of working men and women without 
means of support, dependent upon 
such relief as may be extended by 
municipalities and by local relief 
agencies, is in itself an indictment of 
our unsound economic and industrial 
situation, unsound and uneconomic 
because the owners and managers of 
industry have miserably failed. 

“American working people want 
work. They demand work. 

“They abhor charity, and they re- 
sent the imposition of the dole. They 
are proud in spirit and resolute in pur- 
pose. They must not and they will not 
become the victims of a paternalistic 
policy. 

“Work must be supplied to all who 
are willing and able to work. Man- 
agers and owners of industry must 
meet this social obligation and dis- 
charge this responsibility. 

“Working men have arrived at the 
point where they are firmly of the be- 
lief that they are as much entitled to 
work security, to enjoy the opportu- 
nity to work, as the owners of capital 


are to returns from their investments. 
Labor demands that these principles 
be recognized and accepted by the em- 
ployers of Labor. 

“Obviously, the owners and man- 
agement of industry must decide as to 
whether working men and women 
shall enjoy the opportunity to work or 
whether as a result of the denial of 
this opportunity to work, industry 
shall have fastened upon it compul- 
sory unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion. 

“It must be work or unemployment 
insurance. 

“Working people must be privileged 
to earn a living or be accorded relief. 

“If compulsory unemployment in- 
surance is fastened upon our indus- 
trial, political and economic life it will 
be because industrial ownership and 
management have failed to provide 
and preserve work opportunities for 
working men and women.” — News 
Letter. 





Do It Now, Don’t Wait 


We know it is hard to organize non- 
union workers during severe dull pe- 
riods like the present, but it is always 
in order to try to do so. The unorgan- 
ized know now that the only way 
they can get fair wages such as will 
enable them to live in accordance with 
the acknowledged American standard 
of living is to organize. 

Everybody who can think straight 
now knows that if we are to avoid 
another depression the masses must 
be in a position to buy and consume 
what they produce, and all must or 
should know that to do this they must 
get better wages. Employers, so- 
called big business men, and capital- 
ists, with their minds set on getting 
more and more profits, have closed 
their eyes to everything else with the 
result we are now in the greatest de- 
pression the world has ever witnessed, 
and daily growing worse. The situa- 
tion is such that the President, gov- 
ernors, mayors, and many others are 
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now appointing committees that are 
making or will make frantic efforts 
to care for and feed the millions al- 
ready unemployed and the additional 
numbers that it is anticipated will 
join them this winter. Everybody 
who can will be urged to give to the 
unemployment fund until it hurts, and 
they should do so. 

No responsible organized force ex- 
cept the Trade Union movement has 
come forward with the real simon 
pure cure for this depression, and the 
preventive of future periods of devas- 
tating unemployment with human 
suffering, hunger, bank failures, busi- 
ness failures, and unpaid taxes, and 
all the ills of malnutrition of both 
adults and especially growing chil- 
dren. 

The cry of the unemployed the com- 
ing winter will be—this is the third 
winter of the depression with its in- 
tensified want, suffering, misery, hun- 
ger, and cold.—Cigar Maker. 





Employers Force Long Hours 
Despite Large Output and 
Jobless Army 


The determination of those who 
own our industrial establishments to 
appropriate for themselves the vast 
increase in the amount of commodities 
produced by the workers and to refuse 
practically any reduction in the work- 
week is expressed with statistical em- 
phasis by the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to the Federation’s 1931 con- 
vention. 

In discussing the relatively small 
increase of the workers’ leisure by the 
decrease in the length of the work 
week the Council says: 

“Because of the increase in produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industry, 
work which took the average man a 
59-hour week in 1899 could be done in 
47 hours in 1919, but the work-week 
in manufacturing was actually short- 
ened only from 59 to 52 hours. 


“In 1929, work which took the aver- 
age man a 52-hour week in 1919 could 
be done in 34 hours, but the work- 
week in manufacturing industry was 
actually shortened only to 50 hours. 
That is, an 18-hour decrease in neces- 
sary work time was compensated for 
by only a two-hour decrease in actual 
work hours. 

“This development in manufactur- 
ing is typical of other industries ex- 
cept where unions have shortened 
work hours through the drive for the 
five-day week.” 

The decision of the owners of indus- 
try to make millions of dollars in ad- 
ditional profits by holding the length 
of the work week up to 50 hours de- 
spite the wholesale increase in the 
workers’ productivity enabled the em- 
ployers to dismiss thousands of work- 
ers and throw them into the army of 
the jobless. On this point, the Council 
says: 

“The shortening of the necessary 
work time without corresponding ad- 
justment in hours of work resulted in 
increasing technological unemploy- 
ment. Even in 1929, the year of great- 
est industrial activity since 1920, 
there were 2,400,000 unemployed. 
This is an increase of 1,000,000 unem- 
ployed persons since 1920.” 

In connection with the Executive 
Council’s statistics it may be pointed 
out that under our present economic 
system the manufacturing establish- 
ments are the private property of 
stockholders and operated solely for 
the benefit of the stockholders. Man- 
agement is vested in small groups of 
stockholders who own or control a ma- 
jority of the voting stock and select 
the executive officials. 

Except where they are coerced by 
statute law, or, as the Council says, in- 
fluenced by strong trade unions, the 
length of the work day and the work 
week for the millions of workers is 
decreed by the dictatorial authority of 
the executive officials of the corpora- 
tions. 

It was the owners of industry, act- 
ing through the executive officials of 
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industrial corporations, who decreed 
that in 1929 the work week should be 
50 hours, although the workers pro- 
duced as much in 34 hours as they pro- 
duced in 59 hours in 1899. 


Even now, with an army of between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 unemployed 
compelling an unparalleled nation- 
wide drive for charity funds to keep 
them from starving, the owners of in- 
dustry refuse to declare the five-day 
week to atone in part for their anti- 
social and unpatriotic long work day 
and work week policy of the last 30 
years.—News Letter. 





Use National Wealth to End 
Unemployment, Senator 
Davis Says 


Vancouver, B. C.—The national re- 
serve wealth of the United States 
should be used to end unemployment. 

This declaration was the outstand- 
ing feature of the speech which United 
States Senator James J. Davis of 
Pennsylvania made before the annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“The real situation, as I see it,’”’ Sen- 
ator Davis said, “‘is this: Are we wise 
enough, are we far-sighted enough, to 
use our national reserve wealth while 
we still have it, to end unemployment, 
to create employment opportunities 
and to promote sound economic proj- 
ects which will tend to revive our eco- 
nomic activities, or shall we pursue a 
cheese-nibbling policy which would 
continue until our national reserve 
wealth will have been totally squan- 
dered? I am for a program of doing 
all government work that is possible 
today, but that alone will not give con- 
tinuous employment. It will, however, 
help us to have more faith in our- 
selves.” 

Senator Davis charged employers 
with holding the key that would re- 
lease the large amounts of savings 
which it is alleged the workers who 
have jobs are hoarding. 


“Fear today of those many millions 
who are gainfully employed,” he said, 
“reduces our buying power because 
they are afraid that they, too, will 
soon join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

“Let the employers of labor get the 
word ‘fear’ out of the minds of their 
employees who are at work and get 
them back into the market to buy.” 

The senator also urged the elimina- 
tion of wildcat financing, stock jug- 
gling, top-heavy finance and over- 
speculation as a necessary element in 
any program to restore normal busi- 
ness conditions. He urged the substi- 
tution of the “golden rule” for the 
“law of the jungle.”—-News Letter. 





McCutcheon, the cartoonist, draws 
a picture in which a squirrel is shown 
asking a man sitting on a bench in a 
park why he did not save his money 
while working in good times and put 
it in a bank. The man says, “I did.” 

While it is a clever cartoon, it is 
making a joke of a serious matter. 
Thousands of banks have closed their 
doors in all parts of the country. 
Many thousands of poor people have 
lost a life’s savings. Many towns are 
left without a bank. Many people are 
withdrawing their savings, placing 
them in vaults, “lisle banks,” and any 
old convenient hiding place, all of 
which means taking millions of dollars 
out of circulation, thus intensifying 
and prolonging the depression. 

Many of the banks that have failed 
were managed by successful real es- 
tate men, other business men and 
manufacturers, but mighty poor 
bankers, and they should never have 
been allowed to start or be chartered 
under the state and federal govern- 
ment. It is the business of the state 
and federal government to see to it 
that these banks are handled by com- 
petent men, trained in the banking 
business, and moreover to see to it 
that the affairs of the banks are prop- 
erly conducted. The depositors are 
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taxed to pay state and federal audi- 
tors to see that their money is prop- 
erly taken care of. They apparently 
haven’t been properly protected, and 
someone should be made to suffer be- 
sides the poor people, many out of 
work, who have lost the money as well 
as their jobs. 

In China when a bank fails because 
of poor management they take those 
responsible out and shoot them. The 
result is that banks don’t fail in China. 
Over here the crooked banker usually 
goes to Europe on a long vacation, and 
the depositor who is out of work and 
has been robbed of his money, and 
thoroughly discouraged, frequently 
shoots himself or jumps into the lake. 
—Cigar Maker. 





How Long Will It Take Labor 
to Work Into the Clear? 


It took centuries for labor to push 
up through the Dark Ages and out of 
the feudal system and undisputed rule 
of the king and land barons. The feu- 
dal slave in those frightful days had 
no education nor chance to improve 
his mental and physical condition. 
These slaves were held in leash with 
iron-clad laws which securely bound 
them to the will of the master. They 
had no political, community, or social 
freedom of action but they finally, 
after an age-long struggle, came 
through. 

Labor today has the advantage of 
political, economic, community, and 
social freedom, and is better educated 
and vastly more intelligent, but is woe- 
fully short of accomplishment with all 
of these advantages at its disposal. It 
has the right to organize along eco- 
nomic lines, but has not done so. If 
labor were well organized as it should 
be and will be in time, and getting good 
wages and working shorter hours, this 
depression with its frightful human 
suffering and loss of billions of dollars 
would not have occurred. 

To get the fullness of life and happi- 
ness that should be theirs, labor must 


organize in our unions. We never shall 
be fully out in the clear, and on the 
road to a richer and better life until 
we do organize fully. Organize and get 
what rightfully belongs to you! — 
Cigar Maker. 





Employers Refuse Labor’s Plans 
to Provide Work for 
Unemployed 


Vancouver, B. C.—The owners and 
managers of industry have refused to 
consider organized labor’s long-range 
constructive measures for remedying 
unemployment and have presented 
none themselves, declared the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its report to the 1931 
convention of the Federation. 

The recommendations, turned down 
by the employers, which were sub- 
mitted to the convention, follow: 

“That President Hoover call a na- 
tional conference of representatives 
of employers and Labor to deal di- 
rectly with the unemployment prob- 
lem and devise a plan for dividing 
available employment among all 
workers. 

“That to accomplish the division of 
work a five-day week and shorter 
work day be inaugurated immediately 
in all public and private industry. 

“That wage structure and wage 
standards be maintained. 

“A guarantee that all workers now 
employed shall be assured of their po- 
sitions and that work be shared equit- 
ably by all through spreading of work 
time. 

“Prohibition of child labor and em- 
ployment of adults. 

“Stabilization of industry, espe- 
cially those branches seasonal in 
character, by carrying on improve- 
ments during slack periods. 

“Application of a more scientific 
plan of industrial production so that 
a stable balance may be maintained 
and production carried on systemat- 
ically over longer periods.” 
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“These remedies for the unemploy- 
ment situation,” the report said, “have 
been submitted by the Executive 
Council and the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the owners 
and management of industry, but thus 
far there has been no response or no 
reply. 

“We are firmly of the opinion that 
if they were accepted and applied in 
the manner herein outlined that the 
need for unemployment legislation 
would disappear and that work op- 
portunities would be accorded all men 
and women able and willing to work.” 

The Council pointed out that the 
practicability of those employment 
remedies becomes increasingly appar- 
ent when the extent and capacity of 
our home market is taken into consid- 
eration. “Its consuming abilities and 
its constant requirements are well- 
nigh incomprehensible,” the Council 
said. “More than 90 per cent of all 
goods manufactured in the United 
States is consumed in the home mar- 
ket. It has never been developed to its 
maximum capacity, and for that rea- 
son its consuming power, which now 
seems well-nigh inexhaustible, can be 
further increased through the devel- 
opment of an increasing purchasing 
power on the part of the masses of the 
people.”—News Letter. 





Sale of Prison-Made Goods 
Restricted 


Encouraging progress has been 
made in restricting the sale of prison- 
made goods in competition with ar- 
ticles made by free labor, according to 
the report of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Executive Council to the 
1931 convention of the Federation at 
Vancouver. 

The Hawes-Cooper law was passed 
by Congress in December, 1928. It be- 
comes effective on January 19, 1934. 
It provides in general that goods made 
wholly or in part by inmates of state 
penal institutions shall, when trans- 
ported into any other state or terri- 


tory for use, be subject to the state 
or territorial laws regulating the sale 
of prison-made goods. 

Since then Illinois, Maine, New 
York and New Jersey have enacted 
satisfactory laws prohibiting the sale 
in those states of prison goods made in 
other states. The Pennsylvania law, 
the Council pointed out, is inadequate 
and must be amended. 

“Our aim,” the Council said, “is to 
have every state adopt the state-use 
system and then prohibit the sale 
within its borders of convict-made 
goods manufactured and produced in 
other states. The fact that the four 
states named have enacted legislation 
prohibiting the sale of convict-made 
goods manufactured or produced 
within or without their jurisdiction in 
competition with free labor will influ- 
ence the legislatures of other states to 
amend their laws and adopt similar 
legislation. 

New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have been favorable markets 
for the sale of convict-made goods. 
With these markets taken away the 
legislatures must enact laws in self- 
defense. Those states which manufac- 
ture and ship convict-made goods into 
these states will have to change to the 
state-use system. 

“State federations of labor in states 
where these laws have heen enacted 
will not have such a difficult time in 
securing the enactment of this new 
legislation. Most of the governors of 
the several states have indicated a de- 
sire and expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in every way possible in order 
to meet the conditions that will follow 
the application of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act when it becomes effective.” — 
News Letter. 





We have so much cotton and wool 
that hundreds of thousands and pos- 
sibly millions are approaching a win- 
ter without sufficient clothing to keep 
them in half comfort and doubtless 
this will add to the danger of freezing. 
—News Letter. 
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Hillquit Urges Economic Plan- 
ning to Cure Slump 


Washington. — “Our productive 
forces and resources are adequate to 
provide for all human wants, if they 
are not perverted to the private gains 
of the privileged classes,” said Morris 
Hillquit, national chairman of the So- 
cialist Party. “Our industries must 
be radically reorganized on the prin- 
ciple of planned production to be car- 
ried on as a social function for the 
benefit of the whole body of our peo- 
ple.” ° 

Hillquit charged that our present 
industrial system has “piled up vast 
wealth for the few and thrown mil- 
lions of toilers into the bread lines. It 
is impotent to control the wild and 
blind economic forces which it has 
conjured up.”—News Letter. 





Altruism and Solidarity of 
Union Labor 


Two items in the annual report of 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, to the 
1931 convention of the Federation il- 
lustrate not only the altruism of or- 
ganized labor, but the profound soli- 
darity of its members. 

In 1929, the Executive Council of 
the Federation issued an appeal to 
organized labor for financial assist- 
ance for the striking textile workers 
in the South. It was an appeal, not an 
assessment. Trade unionists contrib- 
uted $41,530.81. 

In 1930, the Executive Council is- 
sued an ‘appeal for money for the as- 
sistance of the Danville, Virginia, tex- 
tile strikers. Trade unionists contrib- 
uted $28,725.62 to this fund. 

Rendering assistance to workers in 
distress because of their determina- 
tion to resist wage reductions and 
other anti-social tactics of employers 
has always been one of the spiritual 
manifestations of the Labor move- 
ment.—News Letter. 





Gompers Memorial Fund 
Totals $123,430 


The Samuel Gompers Memorial 
Fund now amounts to $123,430.16, ae- 
cording to the report of Frank Morri- 
son, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to the 1931 conven- 
tion. The fund was authorized by the 
1925 convention on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council. 

The design for the memorial as pre- 
pared by Robert Aitkin, New York 
sculptor, has been approved by the 
Executive Council, the Samuel Gom- 
pers Memorial Committee, consisting 
of Frank Morrison, Frank Duffy, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Matthew Woll and 
James Wilson, and the National Fine 
Arts Commission. 

The monument will occupy the tri- 
angular site contributed by the United 
States Congress in Washington on 
Massachusetts Avenue between Tenth 
and Eleventh Streets. 

The sculptor expects to have the 
memorial completed by the end-of the 
present year.—News Letter. 





This Bears Repeating 


The average of union wages is more 
than double the average of non-union 
wages. There are men still foolish 
enough to parrot the employers’ tripe 
about the independence of the non- 
union man. Where there is non-union- 
ism the only man who has any inde- 
pendence is the employer. The union 
man has the only true independence. 
He is the only worker who has rights. 
He is the only worker who has any- 
thing to say about his wages, his hours 
of labor, his conditions of work. 
Again: The average of union wages is 
more than double the average of non- 
union wages. The non-union worker 
has no rights, no independence, no 
freedom—and in addition he pays a 
high price for his state of subservi- 
ency. How can any man afford so 
high a price for such degrada- 
tion? Why are there any non-union 
workers ?—Metal Polishers. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





Somz THREE or four years ago I wrote an article which appeared in this 
magazine exposing the evils resulting to Journeyman Taxicab Drivers from 
the individual owner. Perhaps some of our readers may remember that 
article. But a greater menace is now confronting us as a result of the 
individual over-the-road truck drivers, that is not only demoralizing the 
business of the railroads, but is cutting rates so low that the legitimate 
truckmen who employ our members find it almost impossible to meet this 
individual cut-throat competition. The history of the individual owner 
holding membership in our organization is as follows. This National Union 
was started in 1899 mainly by bosses or small truckmen, who ran the local 
unions and made conditions for our journeymen just as they saw fit. 
Gaspar Clark of Toledo, Ohio, was National President in 1900. At the time 
of the amalgamation of the Team Drivers’ International Union and the 
Chicago National Union, which took place at Niagara Falls in 1903, Bob 
Evans of Bloomington, Illinois, was President of the Team Drivers’ Inter- 
national Union, which was chartered from the American Federation of 
Labor, and of which the writer was a member and delegate to the Niagara 
Falls convention. This man was a team owner. At the amalgamation con- 
vention we allowed individual team owners to hold membership in our organ- 
ization because of the fact that many of the men prominent in forming our 
unions were being discharged by hateful employers, were then blacklisted, 
and the only way they could obtain work was to buy a rig of their own. 


That was twenty-five or thirty years ago, but conditions have, since 
that time, substantially changed and today it seems that every man whd 
makes a failure or loses his job as a farm laborer, a machinist, a street 
sweeper or anything else, goes to a truck selling company, gets a truck on 
the installment plan and starts to haul over the road at any old price he 
can get. This individual works twenty-four hours a day if necessary, repairs 
his truck on Sunday, and you can understand from such a condition that it 
is impossible for legitimate truck owners to pay decent wages to legitimate 
truck drivers. Undoubtedly there are some honest fellows engaged in this 
business who because of the change in industry have been forced to do 
something else. There are bartenders and waiters and everything else 
butting into our business and turning out our legitimate.members and 
workers who have been trained in this occupation for two or three genera- 
tions. If we had a convention of our International Union tomorrow I would 
recommend to the convention that something be done to discontinue the 
membership of the individual owner, but to protect the individual owners 
already in our organiation under certain restrictions. The menace is far 
reaching. Don’t tell me you know some good, honest fellows who are 
owners and members. So do I. I know them better than you do, but 95 per 
cent of them are men who can’t be regulated in hours and wages and they 
are dragging down by unfair competition the whole trade. How can you 
make wages for individual owners and hold them within certain hours? 
How can you make rates even if they promise to charge so much per ton 
over so many miles of road? You would have to have somebody watching 
them all the time or they would trim rates. It is not the business of the 
International Union to make rates; the government would then check us up; 
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but it is the business of the International Union to make wages, and while 
individuals are in business for themselves making any kind of rates, we 
cannot make wages. For the past four years I have bitterly opposed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulating the hauling of interstate 
freight by truck owners. I am not ashamed to tell you that I have com- 
pletely changed my mind on this question, and I say there is no hope now 
for it except that the government will regulate rates and compel those 
individuals who have knocked down the price of hauling to such an extent 
that it is impossible to pay wages. You may think I have not given the 
subject sufficient consideration. I may be wrong in my analysis of the situa- 
tion, but as I see it the only hope is government regulation of rates. The 
carrier would be compelled to put up bond and live within the law. Of course 
the large truckmen who have something back of them, with insurance on 
their drivers and loads, can give a greater guarantee to the shipper than 
the individual “skinners” who have nothing back of them and could not 
get a bond. Drive over any of the roads leading into the middle western 
cities and see the condition of affairs, with all kinds of rigs and convey- 
ances, handling all kinds of freight, burning up the roads for which we 
pay taxes, and demoralizing wages and working conditions. Yes, they run 
in to join the union as soon as they are caught by some member whose work 
they have stolen, but the time is coming when we will make the regulations 
for joining the union so important that they will have to pay the price of 
maintaining this union for the last thirty years and building it to where it is. 
I do not mean by this that they will be held up by local unions in certain 
districts, but I mean we will not allow “skinner’s” to steal the work of 
journeyman drivers and honest employers with whom we have done busi- 
ness for years, by permitting them to take out cover-up membership in some 
local union. 

The railroads of our country are one of the greatest and most important 
industries within the nation. They are the very life blood of the nation. 
Neither the government nor the people of the country can afford to see 
the railroads so thoroughly demoralized as to drive them into bankruptcy; 
and let me say many of them are on the verge of bankruptcy, caused mainly 
by the stagnation of industry which has decreased movement of passen- 
gers and freight over 60 per cent compared with what it was in 1928. 
Railroad bonds, which were considered the best possible investment for 
either individual or corporation, are today thrown on the market at prac- 
tically any price. If it comes to the time when railroads will not be able 
to meet the interest on their bonds they can be petitioned into insolvency. 
With many of the railroads that time is very near. The condition today 
within financial institutions is that there are billions of dollars of collateral 
being held that has so thoroughly depreciated that there are very few banks 
that could liquidate and pay one hundred cents on the dollar, but mainly 
because of the demoralization in the railroad industry. I do not know 
that I would be so much opposed to the railroads being permitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to own and operate trucks over the 
road from point to point. A few railroads are today having door-to-door 
delivery, but that means only this, they are delivering from the freight 
house or freight market to the point of destination downtown, or picking 
up at the shipping office of the manufacturing plant and delivering to their 
freight depots. They are not permitted to do interstate hauling of freight 
from city to city under our present laws. I am quite confident that they 
will be permitted, through legislation or decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to put on over-the-road trucks within a year, because 
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it is the only way they can handle unfair competition in the hauling of 
freight or passengers. And let me say to you, in passing, that even the 
toughest kind of railroad corporation, which might include the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad with Mr. Atterbury at its head, would be easier to handle 
than some of the new-born trucking companies and the myriads of indi- 
vidual owners now hauling freight and passengers. At any rate the rail- 
roads have been in the habit of paying decent wages to their men. And 
another side of the question is that you can always reach the railroads 
through legislation, and even if we have not got the right kind of legisla- 
tion just now, we can get it by sticking together and fighting together to 
the end that we may elect to office some class except those that are contin- 
uously playing to the galleries for votes. 

Yes, we are holding our organization together because we are on the 
job, watching conditions night and day, otherwise we would have no organ- 
ization left. If the officers of this International Union did not have their 
ear to the ground, if we were sporting and gallivanting over the country 
enjoying ourselves, we would have no organization. We are holding our 
membership and our funds very near the top, but it is done only because 
we are, all of us—and that means you—doing our share of the work and 
watching the course of events. 

I repeat that the greatest menace now confronting us is the individual 
owner hauling freight from point to point, who is demoralizing the railroads 
and destroying the opportunities of our members, as well as crippling, in 
many instances, the decent truck owners who are trying to pay wages and 
protect the public with safe drivers and protect the shipper against loss 
of property. This is only the beginning of the fight which we must engage 
in to save the employment of our members and the business of our honest 
employers. Of course I don’t like government regulation of rates, but if the 
government can protect you against a downward cut-throat system of rate 
slashing so that honest truckmen can get a decent rate, then I say it is not 
so dangerous. We must give and take in this game of life, and as I see it 
now, hearing complaints from different points of the country from members 
and truck owners’ associations, I am of the opinion the only salvation for 
the preservation of honest rates—which means decent wages—is govern- 
ment regulation of interstate freight and passenger traffic. 


ryYyr 


Wau, the general reduction of wages has taken place in some industries, 
mostly in the unorganized occupations. Organized labor is protecting its 
membership against wage slashing as much as it is humanly possible. If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to grant a decent increase in 
rates to the railroads as per the application that was made by the 
railroads of the nation some three or four months ago and which is under 
consideration now, I see no hope for the. railroads except that they will 
compel the railroad workers to take a reduction in wages. The railroads 
have asked for an all-around increase of 15 per cent. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may grant a 714 per cent increase. In other words, the 
commission will play politics and satisfy both shippers and railroads. We 
are living in a political atmosphere now and only those carrying out the 
wishes of the administration, whether Democrat or Republican, can get 
appointed to any commission by the President of the United States. We 
are within a year of a general election and the present administration will 
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do everything in its power to straddle the fence in order to return the 
present party to power. Consequently there will be straddling decisions, a 
lot of hot air in Washington from both sides, and very little substantial 
relief granted. Bankers who are holding billions of dollars in stocks and 
bonds as collateral, realize that something must be done for the railroads. 
Those same bankers realize that shippers and manufacturing plants cannot 
stand very much more of an increase in their cost of production and distri- 
bution. One thing they all agree on in the upper bracket of life in our 
country is that a deflation in wages would not hurt either the shipper or 
the manufacturer, and it would help the railroads. And some white-collared 
banking groups agree that a reduction of wages would be helpful to the 
worker because it would bring down or cheapen the commodities of life 
which he uses. Bunko Profundo. My judgment is that the railroads will 
apply to the brotherhoods for a reduction of wages; the brotherhoods will 
refuse, and then it will go to the Railroad Wage Board and the figures of 
the railroad companies will be laid before them, and then look out. See 
what happens. Of course it will take some time to bring this thing about 
and the chances are that conditions may improve in the next twelve months, 
but the railroads and many of the large manufacturers are not so anxious 
that things improve until they get this question of wage deflation settled. 
We all agree, if we have any sense of justice within us, that when you 
bring men down to starvaiton wages they live the life of paupers, and that 
condition is not good for American manhood. Because we were so far above 
other races in the world at the time we entered the World War, with our 
young manhood flowing over with vitality, brains, energy, determination, 
clearness of vision, due to our conditions of living, we saved Europe from 
destruction in about one year. Hungry men and women are no good in any 
country in the world, and at no time in civilization was that more thor- 
oughly demonstrated than during the World War by the manhood and 
womanhood of America. Machinery is destroying the work of human hands. 
We are confronted with a serious proposition in our unemployment situa- 
tion. Let us hope and pray the time is not far off when something will 
happen that will open up the way to new industries, yes, even to the shorter 
work day, so that employment may again be found for the millions who 
are now seeking employment. 

If the railroad workers of the nation would be formed into one organiza- 
tion to resist any unfair slashing in wages there is no question in my mind 
but that they would win in the conflict. It is dangerous for a government 
or for corporations to seriously strike at the spinal cord of human life. 
Wages mean the life blood of the workers, the education of their children, 
the salvation of their homes and families, the health of themselves and 
their dependents. Employers should be careful before they go too far. Men 
have been driven to battle against their wishes. No strike was ever lost 
that was fought against an unfair reduction in wages, even though men 
were driven to starvation and poverty. We are living in a dangerous age. 
Men who are starving and see their loved ones hungry care for nothing. 
Crime looks less dangerous. 


The British government, you will notice within a few days, was con- 
fronted with a general mutiny in its Atlantic Fleet, involving thousands of 
sailors who refused to board their ships because of a reduction in wages. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago these men would have been incarcerated in 
prison on some lonely island, or shot at the mast, riddled with bullets, with 
only a semblance of a trial. Mutiny or refusal to work as a member of the 
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British Navy meant death. But today what did the British Admiralty do? 
They instructed the naval leaders to call the men and say to them that their 
grievances would be given consideration and adjusted, provided the men 
returned to their ships. The men accepted, and let me say this to you, there 
will be no double-crossing in this investigation. The British naval men, the 
best disciplined naval men in the world, will not stand for being double- 
crossed. The First Lord of the Admiralty is not a labor man; he is one of 
the blue-bloods, a member of the Co-operative Cabinet, which is composed 
of men of the three leading political parties. 

I call this to your attention to show you the change of mind of the 
leaders of governmental institutions. It would not do any good to shoot 
the leaders in a naval mutiny; others would rebel immediately and perhaps 
the army would mutiny, then perhaps the police force, then a revolution; 
then destruction of life and property (of the upper class). We do not want 
this kind of reformation in our country. The price is too much to pay. But 
when the multitude starts to swarm; when someone shouts “fire” in a 
crowded theater, no one can reason with the mob. It is true with human 
life. You cannot play politics with the life blood of the men and women of 
our country when they are starving. Captains of industry should beware 
before they cut wages even though dividends have not been earned or paid 
on stock at the present time. The great curse of our country is that we 
have two factions in Washington who are afraid to legislate so that corpora- 
tions in years of prosperity would be prevented from robbing the public 
by enormous earnings which they distribute to their stockholders. There 
are about a dozen fighters in both branches of our government who are 
making more friends year after year, and our only hope now lies in the 
consistent fighting of these men who are sacrificing themselves in Washing- 
ton by espousing the cause of the multitude of America’s starving men and 
women. Why should a corporation in 1917, 1918 and 1919 and in several 
years since then be allowed to distribute to stockholders two, three and 
four hundred per cent in dividends, and with the first year of depression 
begin to slash the wages of the workers? Why could we not have a law 
enacted which would prevent corporations paying more than four or five 
per cent on the original investment, and before any larger percentage was 
paid in dividends, set aside an equal amount as a reserve fund to take care 
of the workers during periods of depression. If you go to Washington as 
a representative, unless you are a man with the nerve and courage of a 
tiger, they will push you into the rut and say to you, “What’s the use of 
making a fool of yourself talking about a square deal? You stand practically 
alone. You will get nowhere. If you want to return to Congress do as the 
rest are doing.” And nine out of every ten of those that had a decent desire 
to do the right thing “did as the rest were doing.” 

We cannot curse them so much in politics because we have practically 
the same thing in Labor. He who advocates cleanliness, decency, courage, 
is sometimes pointed out as being a radical by some of the so-called leaders, 
although they are believed by but few of the rank and file. It is a pity and 
a crime that the rank and file do not take more interest in the workings of 
their national and local organizations; that the rank and file allow men to 
continue representing them who simply hold office because of the fact that 
they want the job for themselves and who are living a life of absolute use- 
lessness to their membership. Perhaps this industrial depression that is 
going to try men’s souls will cause the rank and file to wake up, not only 
within the labor organizations but in the unorganized industries of the 
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nation, which represent far more in number than the organized workers. 
I have before me a letter from a large institution which employs thousands 
of workers, where the employees have had to accept, without any chance 
to protest, what I consider an unjust reduction in their salaries. There 
is no one to blame for this condition but themselves. If in the years when 
things were good they had begun to organize they could prevent some of 
this, at least. 

From out of all the suffering, turmoil, unemployment and uncertainty 
I am quite confident there will come a new era to the workers of America, 
and organizations will be strengthened when things pick up to such an 
extent that we will see more determination to do and win than ever before 
within our unions, and we will witness numbers that never before paid any 
attention to the political life of the nation, making it a constant study to 
the end that life will be better in America for those of us who will survive 
and for the organizations that, through careful management and strategy, 
will hold themselves intact. Unfortunately, however, the price that must 
be paid will be enormous. Many men and many organizations, as well as 
thousands of corporations, will have to be offered up as a sacrifice before 
the end of the conflict, or, in other words, before the readjustment of 
industry will take place within this, the most prosperous nation of the 
world. See to it that you are on the job, if not for yourself, for the people 


you represent. 
ey 'F 


The INTERNATIONAL UNION has laws made by conventions. Our conven- 
tions are composed of delegates from our several local unions. Those laws 
are made to be observed and carried out by our local unions. Local unions 
that will not observe the laws or officers of local unions who think they can 
evade the laws by taking chances have no right in affiliation with the 
International organization. Their place is on the outside. 


The General Officers are obligated to carry out those laws. They have 
no other alternative. They have no choice in the matter. They are simply 
the directors of your corporation. When elected to office they take an obli- 
gation, in the presence of the delegates, that they will observe and carry 
out the laws as enacted by the convention. If they fail to do this they are 
violating their obligation and are not fit to hold office. 


Local unions, when they draft a wage scale, should have same ap- 
proved by the membership. If there is a Joint Council in the district, the 
Joint Council should approve or disapprove the wage scale. If the Joint 
Council approves it, then it should be sent to the International President for 
approval or disapproval. Two copies should be sent in, one for our files and 
the other to be approved and returned to the local union. This is the law as 
contained in the Constitution and this procedure must be observed, no 
matter whether the union is large or small. There is but one law governing 
all local unions. A letter must also accompany the wage scale explaining 
the difference between the new wage scale and the old one. Until the wage 
scale is approved by the General President, representing the General Exec- 
utive Board, the local has no right to present it to the employers, and if the 
employers know their business they will refuse to recognize it. The Con- 
stitution states that when a wage scale is about to be presented, it must be 
sent to the General President for approval at least thirty days before it is 
to be presented to the employers. Local unions that consider themselves so 
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independent as to ignore this part of the law are not only violating their 


1s agreement and their obligation to the International Union, but they are 
ce taking chances for their membership and in every way acting as though 
re they cared nothing for the laws of the International organization. 
on . The same is true in the case of a strike. No local union can legally go 
of out on strike without first having the approval of the International organi- 
zation. If there is a Joint Council in the district, the Council should be 
ty asked for its approval or disapproval of the strike, and the request to the 
a, Joint Council should be asked only after the membership has voted on the 
in strike in the affirmative and all negotiations between the local and employers 
re : have ceased. Local unions taking the law in their own hands because they 
Ly believe they are strong are not acting as true trade unionists and this action 
to is in direct conflict with the International Constitution and unions that 
ye participate in such procedure are violating the laws, which are the very 
y, foundation of the International organization and, sooner or later, they 
st will find themselves caught in their own trap and will regret their proce- 
1S dure. Unfortunately, when that time comes the price required in payment 
re is too great. In other words, the destruction of the union has taken place 
of as a result of carelessness, neglect of duty and defiance of the laws of the 
1e International by the local union and its membership. 
le Gambling away the life and salvation of the membership of our local 
unions is a dangerous procedure. No matter how certain they are of victory, 
no one can ever be sure of it, so every possible section of the Constitution 
dealing with strikes should be carried out and observed in order that there 
may not be any comeback or any risks taken which might jeopardize the 
a welfare of the membership. 
'S We are very fortunate that there are only a few instances in which 
iS our laws are set aside in cases such as described herein, so we are making 
n an appeal to you now at this time of the year when there are a great many 
le wage scales expiring, and our appeal is that you observe the constitution 
and laws which govern our International Union. By doing so you will be 
e protecting yourselves and your membership, and, in addition, you will be 
doing only that which you are bound to do in conformity with your obli- 
i- gation to the International organization. If you cannot do this, as you have 
y pledged yourself to do, then you should not remain in affiliation with the 
e International Union. 
TT FT 
- 
r I AM SorRRY to relate to you the awful death of Peter Brady, a very dear 
» friend of ours in New York City and one who in the past was always helpful. 
d His death was the result of an airplane crash on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 21, 1931. 
0 You will remember, he addressed our convention in Cincinnati in Oc- 
g tober, 1930. He was President of the Federation Bank and Trust Company, 
g one of the strongest institutions of its kind in this country, the deposits 
e totaling over twenty-two million dollars. 
- Peter Brady made this bank and many of our local unions use it as 
e their depository. From the latest reports on the bank, it is perfectly safe 
\- and sound in every way, shape and manner. It is almost a one-man insti- 
e tution, as he was the whole life and force of the institution, and it will be 
8 almost impossible to find a man as his successor who is so closely in touch 
) with the entire movement and the public in general. 
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Peter Brady was born in Ireland and as a young immigrant coming 
into this country made his way up from the very lowest strata of life to the 
position of President of the Federation Bank, holding the confidence and 
respect of the public as well as the workers. He was a photo engraver by 
trade, learning his trade as a young man in New York. His first position, 
under salary, was Secretary of the Allied Printing Trades Council of New 
York at $35.00 a week. He was appointed in 1916 by Mayor Hyland to the 
position of Supervisor of City Records and‘held that position until he 
organized the Federation Bank & Trust Company, and he did that so well 
the directors of the bank made his salary $25,000 a year and all expenses. 


To those who do not understand, this may seem an enormous salary, 
but we want to assure you that it was none too much for the work he did 
and the responsibilities involved. Recently he was appointed Commissioner 
of Docks by Mayor Walker. This position has to do with all aviation in 
New York City and commands a decent salary. 


Peter Brady was an exceptional, as well as a most genial character. 
In the early days, in order to make a living, he peddled papers on the streets 
of New York City, but when killed accidentally, he was a real bank head 
and an able commissioner, and wherever placed he delivered the goods. 
They may fill his place at the bank; they may find another able com- 


missioner; but in our hearts no one can take his place, for he was a real 
man, a true friend. 


TT 


Inefficiency of Merchants Costs 
10 to 12 Billion Dollars a Year 


Washington. — The inefficiency of 
the merchants of the United States 
adds at least ten or twelve billion dol- 
lars to their cost of doing business, de- 
clared Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Julius Klein, in a statement giv- 
ing some of the facts revealed by the 
census of distribution now in progress 
under the direction of the Department 
of Commerce. He claimed the cost of 
this inefficiency amounts to about 
$400 or $500 annually for each of our 
25,000,000 families. 

On the basis of total sales amount- 
ing to $123,000,000,000 a year, Secre- 
tary Klein said the proper “rationali- 
zation” of present business practices 
of merchants would reduce the cost of 
selling goods by at least 10 per cent. 

One of the methods recommended 
to enable the merchants to realize this 
immense saving is the application of 
the Taylor system of time-and-motion 
studies and other speed-up plans to 
store clerks. The department experts 


claim such a system will enable the 
merchant to sell the same quantity of 
goods with much less clerical help. 
This will assist the employer to sta- 
bilize his profits. 


Secretary Klein believes that if ra- 
tionalization enabled the merchants to 
save these $10,000,000,000 or $12,- 
000,000,000 the merchants would ap- 
ply the golden rule and cut prices ac- 
cordingly so the consumers would reap 
the benefit of the economies. 

Merchants are not built that way. 
There is a tradition that competition 
among them for patronage will com- 
pel them to pass along economies of 
business to the consumers. Experi- 
ence seems to demonstrate that busi- 
ness men have various ways of keep- 
ing the profits of business economies 
for themselves. They are organized. 
Consumers are not.—News Letter. 





Freedom in industrial and economic 
powers is greater and more important 
in every way than political power.— 
Cigar Maker. 
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R. WALTER GIFFORD has been appointed head of the Hoover unem- 
ployment committee. His main work will be to solicit contributions 
from corporations and individuals throughout the nation. 

Gifford is head of the largest non-union concern in the United States 
—the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. With the exception 
of the electricians and some of the linemen, as far as we know, there are 
not any other unions doing business with this company, that is, real unions, 
but there are some company unions. 

The poor girls who work in the offices of the telephone company will 
be told that they will be expected to contribute towards feeding the unem- 
ployed. Of course, as per the statement, it will not be compulsory, but, you 
may rest assured that any girl who does not sign the warrant that a certain 
amount may be deducted from her pay each week, will soon learn that her 
name is missing from the pay roll because her work was not satisfactory, 
mistakes were found, etc. 
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DON’T LIKE to be selfish and I believe I am as unselfish as the average 

individual who has to deal with the public, and I make this statement 
merely for the purpose of advising our membership; before you contribute 
to Community Funds, or those soliciting aid for the unemployed, first look 
to your own home and take care of the members of your union who are 
out of work and may be hungry, then if you have anything left, or any 
moriey to spare, help the others. 

Again, let me impress upon you that the obligation of our union is: to 
help our brother members in distress. I c:nnot too highly praise the 
system adopted by some of our locals last year and especially the locals. in 
Chicago, where the membership who are working are assessed on an aver- 
age of $1.00 a week. This is placed in a fund out of which contributions are 
made to the decent, honest members who are out of work and have families. 

Other unions, please copy, for there is nothing more wholesome, nothing 
which will bring you greater blessings than to help a fellow member whose 
family may be in need because the father is unable to find employment. 


Ty F 


BOUT FOURTEEN months ago, when we held our convention, the 
industrial depression now obtaining everywhere was pictured in many 
of the talks made to the delegates present, in the hope that our locals would 
begin to prepare for the depression and the industrial conditions then 
predicted, and if they did not come about we would be that much ahead. 
The fact that our membership everywhere are doing their very best to 
keep their unions functioning smoothly, endeavoring to keep their dues 
paid up and to meet the inevitable of a few days’ layoff now and then, 
proves conclusively that the talks made to the delegates and officers attend- 
ing the Convention were of some help. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


| 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET 























